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MOTHER AND CHILD. BY GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. BOSTON 

THE CHILD IN PORTRAITURE 

BY MARIA OAKEY DEWING 



THE painting of children is often under- 
taken quite in the same spirit, and 
with the same confidence as the painting 
of flowers, as if it were simpler and easier 
than other painting. Now the appeal 
of the child to art is one of the most subtle 
and difficult, quite as flowers are, only still 
more difficult. The child is beautiful by 
none of the same standards that the grown 
person is beautiful. The perfect, mature 
face or form is far more classical in pro- 
portion and in structure. Why, then, 
does the beautiful child make so strong an 
appeal to art? I would name these qualities: 
first, that the successful child (the child 
that looks like a child, which all children 
do not) holds supremely the color of a 



purity not to be matched in maturity, 
a surface so whole that the envelopment 
of the child's face is more exquisite than 
that of a handsome grown person, whose 
larger and harsher forms more sharply 
break the contour. But perhaps even 
before this, the expression of the child 
is its most compelling appeal. One is 
almost ashamed before the largeness and 
dignity of the expression of some children 
— the unhurt soul that looks forth in its 
grand apartness. I think more than any- 
thing else that apartness is the character- 
istic even of the most confiding child. 
It is beautiful, but it is as apart as the 
tiger in his cage, as the bird, head on one 
side, looking down from his branch, or 
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perhaps the angel from his hovering cloud. 
So the child looks out, vaguely compre- 
hending the "comedie hamaine" but secure 
in its own world. Miss Cary, the art- 
critic of the New York Times, in writing 
one of her clever notices of a child's por- 
trait, referred to "the unconscious and 
uncompromising pride of a certain type 
of childhood." We think that this was 
the apartness we describe. The old masters 
perhaps almost never painted a real child. 
They were often marvels of skill, but it was 
a convention. 

Probably the most beautiful painted 
child of all time is Brush's "Mother and 



Child," owned by the Boston Art Museum, 
which is reproduced herewith. The color, 
the sweet benevolent radiance of its face, 
the marvelous drawing of the little del- 
icately constructed body, the relaxed fall 
of the legs, the absolute unconsciousness 
of the body, no old master ever approached 
it. By its side we might perhaps place 
the head of a girl-child of four years seen 
to the left of the well-known group painted 
by Thayer, entitled "Madonna En- 
throned." All that I have said of the 
successful child in art could be said of this 
head, which also has the solidity of a 
statue. 



ARMS AND ARMOR* 

The Opening of the Riggs Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 



ON Monday evening, January 25th, 
the Metropolitan Museum's collec- 
tion of Arms and Armor, including the 
comparatively lately acquired Riggs collec- 
tion, was opened and permanently placed 
on exhibition in the Museum. This now 
forms one of the most important collec- 
tions of its kind in the world. Through the 
generosity of Mr. William H. Riggs the 
collection, which he presented to the Mu- 
seum two years ago, is not exhibited sep- 
arately, but with such objects of similar 
character as the Museum previously pos- 
sessed, thus supplementing and completing 
what effort as well as expenditure in this 
direction had been made. 

Like all the collections recently set 
forth by the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Riggs collection of arms and armor 
is most appropriately and pleasingly dis- 
played. It occupies four galleries in what 
is known as Addition H. The European 
specimens are shown in the main gallery 
and in a large north room, the Japanese 
armor is in a room to itself east of the main 
gallery, and the arms of China and other 
Oriental nations are shown in the fourth 



*This account is taken, with permission, from an 
article by Miss E. L. Cary, published in the New York 
Times of January 24th, and from the hand-book of the 
collection, written by Mr. Bashford Dean, and pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum. 



and smallest room. In the center of the 
main gallery, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a group of mounted 
knights in armor, but never could they 
have met in life, as each represents a dif- 
ferent period. As decorations, around 
the walls, banners of war have been placed, 
and at one side is a magnificent Burgundian 
tapestry representing the taking of Jeru- 
salem. In this same room has been set 
up an armorer's shop, a fifteenth century 
building which once stood in Abbeville. 
Here are to be seen anvil and vise, as beau- 
tiful in workmanship as the arms they aided 
in producing. 

The north room has been called the "Hall 
of Princes" or the "Hall of Goldsmiths," 
because of the noble names associated 
with the armor shown therein and also 
on account of its exquisite workmanship. 
An important feature of the Riggs collec- 
tion is that so much of its armor can be 
identified with the historic wearers. Among 
the royal persons whose armor is shown 
are Philip II of Spain, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Alva, Augustus the 
Strong, Charles of Bourbon, Christian I 
of Saxony, and Henry II and IV of France. 

Representative collections of arms and 
armor are extremely rare. In fact, Mr. 
Bashford Dean says, that in the case of 



